ee ERE, in one compact book, are the step-by-step methods for doing over forty 
H. different art procedures. Now in its third printing, DESIGN TECHNICS is rec- 


ommended reading at thousands of art schools, workshops and universities. 


PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS: Free brush painting ... litho crayon... torn — 


paper ... batik . . . counter-change . . . stencils . . . monotypes . . . linoleum block 
... air brush ... woodblocks ... scratchboard ... pastel ... lithography . . . charcoal 
. . . leather-carving, etc. Well illustrated with examples and photographs. 


THE PRICE: $2.00 per copy (5 or more @ only $1.50 each) 


/ 


A “HOW-TO-DO-IT" BOOK FOR AR 


T-HOBBYISTS 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


337 SOUTH HIGH ST. COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 
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E S O L DRY COLORS 

REPRODUCE NATURE’S TONES 
Autumn leaves provide ideal stencils and se 

inspiration for creative designs—and Artista ig 

Frescol provides the ideal medium for reproducing 

nature’s subtle blending of tones. Dry Frescol  & 
| colors erase with art gum as easily as they are ; a 
: applied with the patented felt-tip brush ii 
| accompanying sets of 5 or 8 colors. ce 

BINNEY & SMITH CO. a. 
i 

| Other famous Go!d Medal brand names are Crayola, Clayola, Flexo!a, Perma, Amazart. ; < 

PART I—A history of lettering of 

the past 2500 years—the evolution of =—— i 
graphic design from the crude symbols 
of antiquity to today’s great variety of eran ; 
type styles and faces, and their use in = _ 

graphic design. The masterful illustra- aR of 

tions are products of many years of § 

| work. 
| 
PART II—A course in the elements 
of lettering and design that shows: how —— 

to develop a sense of creative design; 
how to produce imaginative effects with a 2 
lettering, type, and page layouts; special ee : 
techniques of poster design. Illustrated 

with many striking drawings. 

95 full-page plates portraying both alphabets 

and expert techniques of design. ; 

IDEAL FOR ARTISTS, DESIGNERS, CALLI- 

GRAPHERS, STUDENTS—BEGINNERS OR EXPERTS 

an historical and pur Order your copy today. Send check or money 

standpoint this book will become the standard, > order for $6.00 to anes : 

By ALEXANDER NESBITT 337 S. High Street, Columbus 15, Ohio =a 

n Calligrapher, Painter, Designer and In 
3 ; 
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Flexible 
Modeling 
Tools 


3 times stronger than old-fashioned stiff wooden tools— 
in shapes not obtainable in wood! 


ICK up a new Duron Model- 
ing Tool. Feel its strength 
its flexibility feel how its pre- 
cise shape fits 
your hand. You 
will never a- 
gain want to 
use stiff, crude 

wooden tools 


Duron Tools 
Cost as little as 


tools as outmoded as a horse 
car. Complete set of 12 Duron 
Tools, covering every Modeling 
step, ALL for only $2.65. At 
your dealer or order dir -ct. If 
you want to see the newest and 
largest Selection of Sculpture 
Tools and Materials in Amer- 
ica, send for Free Catalog 3D. 


Write Dent. 459, 
Sculpture House, 
304 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18, 


COURSES BY 


in modern, creative 


Painting, Modeling, Drawing 


by 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


Author, The New Art Education, 


Experiencing American Pictures (both Harpers) 


DESIGN WORKSHOP 


. Nyack, N. Y. 


ELECTRIC 


re 
me - 
. 


® Automatic Shutoff 
@ 3-Heat Control 

Built-in Pyrometer 
® Long Firing Service 


complete line. 


CLAY BODIES 


® Constant Even Heat 


Model No. 7057 is pictured 
here. Ask for bulletin showing 


Drakenfeld also offers high quality 
POTTERS’ WHEELS 


PREPARED GLAZES 
UNDERGLAZE COLORS 
OVERGLAZE COLORS 


WRITE FOR DETAILS AND PRICES 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 


The full color painting, “Exodus,” is the work of Anna 
E. Meltzer, and originally appeared as a book cover illustra- 
tion. .. . The sculptured statue of Joseph” was created 
by K. George Kratina and has been exhibited recently at the 
Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts in Ohio, as well as at the 3rd 
Sculpture International Show in Philadelphia. . . . The 
architectural interior is representative of the unusual work 
done in the field of home design on our West Coast, and is © 
the subject of an article in this issue. . . . Doris Ortinger’s 
“Cat’s Head’’ was rendered with a Flo-master, the versatile 
art tool discussed this month. . . . The two ceramic objects 
are actually television lamps! They were designed by Haeger 


Potteries and are available nationally. ©@ 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS Send your new address at least 30 days be- 
fore the date of the issue with which it is 
to take effect. Address: 
DESIGN MAGAZINE, 337 S. HIGH ST., COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 
Send old address with the new, enclosing if possible your address label. 
The post office will not forward copies unless you provide extra postage. 
Duplicate copies cannot be sent. 


EDUCATION 


THE JOURNAL OF 
the national ART EDUCATION association 


» Regional and National News in Art and Education 
y» Articles by Leading Artists and Educators. 


» Association affairs. 


» Editorial comment. 


Subscription to Non-Members Is 
$1.50 Per Year 


oan the national ART EDUCATION association 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
B.F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. KUTZTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
45-47 PARK PLACE,NEW YORK7,N.Y. | 
& I am no longer content with being just a library reader of DESIGN. I want to be a subscriber, so please te 


enter my subscription. 


Betty Jane Weidenkofer 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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EDITORIAL BOARD 


ART AND ART EDUCATION 


DR. RAY FAULKNER: Executive Head, Dept. of 
Art, Stanford University, California. 


DR. EDWIN ZEIGFELD: National President, 
N.A.E.A., Director of Art, Teachers Coflege, 
Columbia U. 


MARION €E. MILLER: Director of Art, Denver 
Public Schools. 


DR. JANE B. WELLING: Professor, College of 
Education, Wayne University, Detroit. 


ALFRED HOWELL: Director of Art, Cleveland 
Public Schools. 


ALFRED G. PELIKAN: Director of Art-Education, 
Milwaukee Public Schools, Wisconsin. 


ELIZABETH GILMARTIN: Director of Art, Toledo 
Public Schools, Ohio. 


DALE GOSS: Art Director, Public Schools, Seattle, 
Wash. 


WANDA L. JOHNSON: Supervisor of Art-Educa- 
tion, Knoxville, Tenn. 


CLARA MACGOWEN CIOBAN: Professor of Art, 
Northwestern U. 


DONNA M. STODDARD: Director of Art, Florida 
Southern College, Lakeland, Florida. 


CERAMICS 


EDWARD WINTER: Enamel-muralist, exhibiting 
artist, instructor; Cleveland, Ohio. 


ART MATERIALS & RESEARCH 


JOHN J. NEWMAN: Columnist, N. Y. C. 
MICHAEL M. ENGEL: Art Columnist, Lecturer, 


General Chairman Florida Southern College Com- 
mission. 


WORKSHOPS 


VICTORIA BEDFORD MITCHELL: Art Consultant. 


MARY BLACK DILLER: Artist, Author. 


TEXTILES 


DOROTHY WRIGHT LIEBES: Textilist, teacher, 
writer. 


DESIGN 


R. GUY COWEN: Design Consultant, Onandaga 
Pottery, Syracuse. 


ALVIN LUSTIG: Industrial Designer, N.Y.C. G&G 
California. 


OTTO KARL BACH: Director, Denver Art Museum. 


ART NEWS 


FLORENCE LEWISON: Columnist art critic, N. Y. C. 
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Gerry A. Turner, Executive Editor 
J. M. Gage, Circulation Manager 
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Architectural Design vs. Pea-in-a-Pod Architecture... ....10 
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. Do not send original art work, only photographs of illustrative 
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YOU HAVE 
STOPPED USING CASEIN 
THEN TRY THIS 


On your next painting use a 
complete palette of wonderful 
NEW Grumbacher Genuine 
Casein and judge for yourself 
why artists are changing to 
caseins made by 


GRUMBACHER. 


If you have never tried these Gen- 
vine Caseins before, you will be 
amazed and pleased with the un- 
limited possibiltes they offer for 
painting in any technique... 
aquarelle, govache, tempera or 
oil painting style . . . without 
changing your own method of 

painting. 


NO OTHER CASEINS 
OFFER YOU SO MUCH 
FOR SO LITTLE. 


@ Drying time that you alene 
can control. 


® Soft, usable colors ... even 
after days on the palette. 


® Most permanent, intermix- 
able and brilliant of any 
casein colors. 


® Lowest cost per tube be- 
cause they go further and 
last longer. 


For your protection. 
insist on the name 
GRUMBACHER 
on all your artists’ 
material 


Fill out coupon for FREE illustrated 
Casein Booklet and Color Card 


address 


©MCML 


BY MICHAEL M. ENGEL 


MAGNIFICENT FORGERIES: A unique example of deceptive imi- 
tation was the work of Colantonio, a 15th Century 
painter. He borrowed a Flemish portrait of Charles of 
Burgundy, which he copied with such exactness that one 
could not be distinguished from the other. Then he re- 
turned to the owner his copy. The merchant never doubted 
that he had his own Flemish masterpiece until Colantonio 
finally revealed the substitution. ... The Walker Art Cen- 
ter of Minneapolis has decided to retain half of an original 
Dutch painting over which was painted a portrait of Henry 
VIII in the style of Holbein. An instructive example of 
the counterfeiter’s “art of forgery”. A sculptured head of 
Giovanni Bastianini (a gifted master who died in 1868 at 
the age of 38) was acquired by the Louvre from a Floren- 
tine dealer, who represented it as the work of Lorenzi di 
Credi. However the young sculptor revealed the truth be- 
fore his death. Butades (Dibutades), a Greek 7th 
Century B. C. sculptor, is described as the first who copied 
the human face in clay. . . . Many paintings attributed to 
Correggio, were probably by the religious painter Girolano 
da Carpi, a 16th Century artist who revered the greater 
master. 


story: When Rembrandt’s “The Mill” was sold to an 
American tycoon for half a million by Lord Lansdown in 
1911, Sir Alfred East said ‘As a work of art it is not worth 
over ten thousand dollars, but as a rare Rembrandt it is 
worth whatever it will bring.” The truth of the matter is 
that the picture is the best known if not the most valuable 
Rembrandt in America. Despiau was always a mild 
joker and known to indulge in innocent sarcasm. While in 
a Paris restaurant, he once offered a dish to fellow artist, 
Bourdelle, saying: “Help yourself, even if you don’t de- 
serve to be kept alive. You are an artist, therefore a useless 
parasite.” Bourdelle replied, “I will overlook your frank- 
ness, since you must take half of the compliment.” 
Constantio Brumidi has often been referred to as the 
“Michelangelo of the U. S. Capitol,” because of the many 
murals and decorations he commenced there in 1854, when 
he arrived from his native Italy. He worked thirty years on 
various commissions here, having deferred naturalization 
for many years. He finally became a citizen to quell a 
storm of criticism. 


MONET THOUGHT THE ROOT OF ALL EVIL: When Monet and Pis- 
saro went to London in 1870, to exhibit their work, they 
were treated in art circles there with contempt, and their 
pictures were rejected at the Royal Academy . . . Nicomedes, 
King of Lycia, was so eager for a statue of Venus done by 
Praxiteles, that he purchased it for over half the value of 
his kingdom! @ 
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$1,000.00 First Award 
“CHRIST CHILD AND MARY” by ELIZABETH SHARP McDONALD | 


HAS CONTEMPORARY RELIGIOUS ART LOST ITS MEANING? : 


Article by | 
ELEANOR M. MELLON 


Member, National Sculpture Society 


OR MANY CENTURIES sculpture has served re- Long before Christianity, the history of the great civiliza- = 

ligion. Plastic form has always been one of man’s most tions of Assyria, Egypt and Greece have become familiar to 3 

natural modes of expression to perpetuate his highest aspi- us largely through the sculptural decoration of their temples. i 

rations and deepest beliefs, and to adorn his place of worship We follow the mighty exploits of the Assyrian King, 4a 

with a lasting art that bears testimony to all that he holds Asurbanipal, who was worshipped as a God, in those beau- ram 

most sacred. tiful, sensitive reliefs which once adorned a temple and are 4; 
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$500.00 Award 


“RESURRECTION” by ALBERT W. WEIN 


$200.00 Award 


by JOSEPH P. POLLIA 


“PIETA” 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The sculpture reproduced on these pages is from 
the recent exhibition of the National Sculpture Society, which ap. 
peared at the French & Company Galleries in New York. Eleanor 
Mellon, author of this special article, is a member of the Society and 
speaks with the authority of one who has devoted a considerable 


portion of her life to sculpture. 


now in the British Museum. We admire the artistic perfec- 
tion of their colossal deities, half man, half beast; some in 
stone, and some in ceramic. We learn about the great Egyp- 
tian dynasties and feel we know more of their kings, also 
worshipped as Gods, when we see the colossal statues still 
guarding the gateways of the temples, continuing through 
the centuries to bear mute testimony to the grandeur that 
was Egypt’s. The Greeks have left us a wealth of beautiful 
statues of their Gods who were a superior race of men. The 
finest, and most important, were either in the temples or 
used as decoration on these temples, usually in groups on 
pediments. 

As we trace these steps in man’s evolution, through his 
art, we understand something of his groping to express in 
plastic form that which was of ultimate importance to him, 
namely: his belief in a power greater than himself. 


Christian art has had a long and complicated history. In 
the early centuries, sculpture was restricted to the sarcophagi 
which showed a strong Greek influence, and to convention- 
alized decoration of capitals. No large figure sculpture was 
used, although some of the ivory carvings show an advanced 
knowledge of the art. Mosaics, murals and_ illuminated 
manuscripts were artistically excellent. 

In the 11th Century, master masons began to carve large 
stone figures on the churches. These first works show the 
direct influence of illuminated manuscripts; in fact, in some 
cases, the sculptor seems to have followed them down to the 
minutest details in the pose of the figure and the treatment 
of the drapery. Church building multiplied very rapidly from 
1100 to 1400 A.D. and it is a startling fact that, in these 
three hundred years, most of the world’s more important 
Romanesque and Gothic churches were built and decorated. 
With a tremendous outpouring of faith and enthusiasm, 
clergy, architects, and craftsmen worked together to the 
glory of God, and the result is a great anthem of praise in 
stone. The architecture and the sculpture were so fused that 
figures became columns, and columns became figures. Sculp- 
ture was used in every space where it could give color and 
interest. The spaces over the doors contain the magnificent 
tympana, the capitals of the columns in the naves are richly 
carved, and even the rain spouts, high on the walls where 
few would see them, are turned into amusing animals of 
devils. There is a warmth and a humanity, as well as deep 
religious feeling, to these buildings. The wealth of sculpture 
gives them color, and a certain unique quality, which creates 
a truly consecrated atmosphere. 


(please turn to page 26) 
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SAN FRANCISCO PROVES THE ARCHITECT-DESIGNED RESIDENCE IS WITHIN REACH OF THE 


esign your home by teamwork 


AVERAGE POCKETBOOK 


BUILT FOR $4,000! 


Designer: Henry Hill 

Owner: Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
Hirshfield 

Location: Berkeley, California 

Landscape Architect: Eckbo, Roy- 
ston & Williams 

Photographer: Roger Sturtevant 


Here is an architect-designed residence built as a challenge against high-cost construction costs. Read this 


special article on architectural design. It may make a difference in your way of living. 


Article by 
ROBERT M. CHURCH 


Curator, San Francisco Museum of Art 


HE CHARACTERISTICS OF ARCHITECTURE 

of the San Francisco Bay Region, as illustrated in the 
recent large-scale exhibition at the San Francisco Museum 
of Art, are related directly to the particular climate and sites 
of the region. Contrary to general belief, the foothills about 
San Francisco’s environs are burnt a golden brown during 
most of the year. Outcroppings of rock and evergreens of 
the live-oak variety, offer a grey foil to the blue of sky 
and water. There is none of the lush vegetation and only 


a fraction of the brilliant floral display that is a contri- 
buting factor to the landscape of the southern part of 
California. Then too, the variation within a very small 
number of miles is tremendous. One can live in a hot arid 
valley, in the moist foothills nearest the ocean, on a high 
point of land overlooking a great vista, or in the warmth 

ot a small, private, protected valley. 
In such a moderate climate there is more emphasis, on 
(please turn to page 24) 
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Description: Apartment house 
Designer: John G. Kelley, Architect 
Owner: John E. Kramer 

Location: San Francisco, California 
Photographer: Roger Sturtevant 


ABOVE: 


The only apartment house in the exhibition includes 
twelve units on staggered floor levels. From the street, a 
simple tailored facade combines beautifully with a well 
detailed stair treatment. The open tread stairwell rises 
between the two unit blocks and is glazed on both sides 
with obscure glass, creating an interesting formal pat- 
tern. Forthright planning, together with imaginative 
detail, creates a distinguished solution to a problem too 
often treated as unworthy of good design. 


HE WEST COAST offers excellent advantages to the 

architect and designer. Rich in native materials that 
are ideal for the construction and furnishing of domestic 
structures, the area around the bay of San Francisco has 
long been a favorite source of copy for home building pub- 
lications. Recently, the San Francisco Museum of Art 
held a special exhibition of architecture originating in its 
local area. Some of the examples are reproduced on the 
following four pages. While, in most cases, architects de- 
signed these dwellings, the simplicity of construction, 
coupled with the clean, functional sweep of lines, will af- 


10 


architectural 


VS. 
PEA-IN-A-POD ARCHITECTURE 


The recent exhibitions of Domestic Architectures and Interiors, 
held by the San Francisco Museum of Art points the trend toward 
simple functionalism. This article shows how the limitations of 
climate, site and budget are being met on the West Coast. 


ford readers the opportunity to adapt these principles to 
any warm weather locale. 

Glass, of course, is a predominant feature in a region 
where sunlight plays a major role most of the year. Con- 
temporary architecture also calls for adherence to the 
sensible principle of functionalism. These dwellings allow 
the wood, the glass and tile which makes up the structure 
to serve as decoration as well. Gingerbread is non-existent. 
Where steel piers are used, they are left in their unadorned, 
original appearance. The typical Bay Region home is of 
ranch type, usually long and low, to take advantage of the 
rolling countryside. Foliage is brought right into the in- 
terior of the house, and this accentuates the spaciousness 
of the buildings. 

It is well to bear in mind, however, that the examples 
shown are, unfortunately, the exceptions rather than the 
rule. San Francisco, like every large city, is crammed with 
row houses, mechanical projects that afford low-cost hous- 
ing, but also make most residences mere duplications of 
those that neighbor. 

As Richard B. Freeman points out, in his introductory 
notes on the exhibition, ‘“‘Builder-designed houses are, for 
the most part, highly unsatisfactory, because they are usu- 
ally expensive, regiment-minded and blots on the landscape ; 
whereas the house designed ‘cooperatively by the architect 
and the client can be scaled to the individual pocketbook.” 

The average American usually fears to erect an individ- 
ualized home, mistakenly believing that such a move would 
prove prohibitive in cost. But architects are not a luxury 
in this age of mass home building. Their usual fee of 5% 
to 14% (The initial 5% is for plans, the remainder covers 
the fees for contracting and supervising, if you wish the 
architct to also handle this facet.) of the gross cost can 
save the client many times over that amount. They are 
licensed, trained experts in the field and their know-how 
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will not only save money, but also that precious commodity, 
time. 

Many a home owner can sadly point to the error he 
made in merely purchasing a set of plans for $25.00 and 
then turning them over to local jobbers and carpenters for 
filling. Before long, he has become bogged down in the 
problems of procurement, and the meeting of local build- 
ing code requirements. More than one home builder has 
had to rip out entire portions of his already-erected home, 
because he overlooked a safety rule. It is always wise to 
investigate the possibilities of cooperative building with an 
architect to take the knots out of the problems. The archi- 
tect can also plan for future additions to the house by 


Here are two views of a country house for 
year round rest and recreation, situated in 
an amphitheatre of high rolling hills which 
are drained by a small creek flowing beside 
the house. A simple plan, colors, textures, 
and landscaping have been selected which 
minimize the transition from sophistication 
to country hill pastures. Pool and bathhouse 
have been placed at some distance from the 
house. 


Here are two views of a country dwelling. 


Designer: Eldridge T. Spencer and William Clement 
Ambrose, Architects 

Awner: Mr. and Mrs. G. M. Greenwood 

Location: Contra Costa County, California 

Landscape Architect: Thomas D. Church 

Photographer: Pirkle Jones 


building in door frames, etc., thus saving much reconstruc- 
tion at any later period. 

Again, the words of Richard Freeman, particularly ap- 
propriate to an audience which consists of art-muinded, 
esthetically responsible persons: “. . . Attention 1s called 
to the need for an educational campaign. Prospective home 
builders should have dinned into them the fact that 
architect-designed building under a master city plan is the 
only solution. ... We are not exaggerating when we say 
that the row houses and many real estate developments of 
today are headed for sharp declines in value with the grim 
prospect of their becoming the slums of tomorrow.” 

(please turn to page 13) 
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ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN: 


TWO EXCELLENT EXAMPLES OF PLANNING IN GOOD TASTE, FROM THE SAN FRANCISCO MUSEUM EXHIBITION 


The architecturally satisfying lines are achieved by restrained use of native materials. Although relatively little decoration or furnishing has 


been applied, the wide glass areas and functional use of books as part of the decor itself, eliminate any feeling of emptiness. 


: house, in an isolated grove of oaks near Stockton, is a is partly ‘“‘climbing-a-hill.”” The entrance is below the 

cool dark retreat from the hot valley sun. The oaks may level of the main living floor, and is connected to the 
| be seen through clerestories from every room. Built of front door by a covered, glass-screened entrance walk. 
cedar inside and out, the whole house was constructed The brick garden path enters the house at one side, passes 


ag Built around the kitchen as the center of activity, this A low spreading house created in such a manner that it 


almost exclusively by one expert craftsman. through it, and emerges again on the farther side. 


an Designer: Wurster, Bernardi and Emmons, Architects ' Designer: Gardner A. Dailey, Architect 
— Owner: Mr. and Mrs. Albert M. Smith Owner: Mr. and Mrs. L. E. David 
a Location: Stockton, California Location: Ross, California 
Landscape Architect: None Landscape Architect: Thomas D. Church 
Photographer: Maynard Parker 


Photographer: Roger Sturtevant 
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(continued from page 11) 

It is a strange commentary on our way of living, when 
we Americans, known throughout the world for our al- 
leged boldness, individuality and aggressiveness, meekly 
allow ourselves to be herded into the superficially “mod- 
ern’ tenements now erected on a mass production basis 
throughout the country. World War II found us short of 
housing. So we turned to the production line experts and 
they created production line homes in which we might spend 
our lives. Look at the new moderate-cost housing projects 
in your city. At first glance they seem charming little 
edifices designed to meet our pocketbook needs. But ex- 
amine them a bit more closely. Except for minute differ- 
ences on outer trim or color of paint, they are peas in a 
pod. Think of them as they will look twenty years from 
now. The styling is nil; they are square boxes of wood 


DESIGN IN THE PATIO: 


A grouping for a modern home, which was a feature of the 1949 
Architecture and Interiors Exhibition at the San Francisco Museum 


of Art. 


and glass. Is this reflective of your own individuality? Is 


this what you wish to pass along to your children? 


Readers of DESIGN are a specific class of American, 
mostly made up of the art teacher, the professional artist 
and the creative individual to whom good design is of im- 
portance. It is the responsibility of such individuals to 
educate both themselves and the following generation to 
the absolute need for awakening to this matter which we 
amazingly overlook. The home that is the core of our exis- 
tence should receive more than cursory attention. It is not 
a luxury to design a dwelling that satisfies your needs and 
pleasures. And the cost need not be greater than that which 
results from picking a picture out of a catalogue. By util- 
izing your artistic capabilities in team with an architect, 
you can produce a lifetime dwelling of which you may well 


be proud. 
13 
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Robert Sidney Dickens & Associates reached back five thousand 
years for the inspiration that led to these cosmetic packages. They 
found the motif in early Summerian lyres, as drawn by artists 


of 3000 B.C. 


ARTICLE BY 
GERRY A. TURNER 


Prepared with assistance of P. K. THOMAJAN, 
editor of Marquardt & Company's “Design and 
Paper” 


IVEN enough cardboard and ink, there are a num- 
ber of gentlemen who will be glad to make up the 
world for you as a gift package. They earn their living 
doing just that sort of thing. Call them industrial artists 
if you will; the profession knows them as package designers. 


The field of package design is not new, of course. Every 
ancient jewel box which set off the sparkling gem within 
its exterior met the function and aim of packaging. The 
obvious purpose of a package is to create interest and 
stimulate a desire to possess the contents. The indus- 
trial designers of today have made an art of their craft. 
Modern packaging literally sells the item. Examine the 
products you buy today. Better than 95% of them are. 
enclosed in a cardboard, paper, plastic, or similarly-com- 
posed box or wrapper. What makes one cigarette more 
enticing than another? Is it the mild, fresh smell when 
you tear off the top of the wrapper? Or the fact that 110% 
of the doctors interviewed smoked a particular brand? 
More likely, it’s the eyeful package itself. A cigarette is 
just a cigarette. But the package can be different. And 
clever advertising palaver, coupled with smart merchandis- 
ing design has sold you on one particular brand. Of 
course, ‘this psychology of making the customer want to 
possess the most attractive item in the line, applies to 
every product on the market. We buy one electric razor 
rather than another because its grey plastic composition 


Sports Jacket package created 

to appeal to sportsmen. 

Designed for C. H. Masland & Sons, 
by Charles Dean. 
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looks more modern, smarter and more hygienic than its 
black-compositioned competitor. We buy one face lotion 
or perfume over another (at fabulous prices too) because 
of-—what? Basically, they are all composed of alcohol and 
a bit of fragrant oil. But you'll happily pay five or fifty 
dollars for a flask of the stuff because of clever advertising 
copy and—artful packaging. So, let us consider the gentle- 
men whose occupation it is to entice the consumer market 
to purchase. Their job is to design, you understand, not 
to bamboozle the public. They create the package, you 
sell yourself. 


WHAT SELLS? 


European manufacturers have noted sales resistance in 
the United States and Canada. The product that they 
have no difficulty selling “back home” 
goes over like a lead balloon in America. 
Recently, British, French and_ Italian 
manufacturers came to New York to fin] 
out what was wrong. They found out in 
a hurry. Their packaging was out of date 
and their approach did not catch the 
American Eye. J. Gordon Lippincott, in- 
dustrial designer, associated with Lippin- 
cott & Margulies of Manhattan, pointed 
out to a British firm that their blankets 
(big sellers back home) were arriving on 
these shores in crates. When they were 
placed on the store counter, wrinkled and 
awry, they had to compete with attrac- 
tively packaged, cellulose-film wrapped 
American products. New goods cannot be 
dry cleaned before being placed on dis- 
play, of course. So, there they sat on the 
counter, and the customers stayed away 
in droves. “All this, mind you,” Mr. Lip- 
pincott adds, “‘despite the fact that the 
British blankets were far superior in qual- 
ity and were actual bargains under the 
present currency devaluation!’ Another 
basic difference that the foreign manufac- 
turer had overlooked was that most sales 
in America are the result of self-serve 
technique, whereas, in Britain, customers 
are usually waited on by very solicitous, 
deliberate salespeople. ““The American 
housewife,” this designer concludes, “‘is 
much more likely to pick an attractively 
designed and well-presented package, ir- 
respective of its content, than to try a 
badly . . . executed package.” Lippin- 
cott believes that such products should be 
displayed in stores on an “examine and 
order” basis, rather than simply piled in 
stock on a back shelf. 


But this matter of display is only one 
facet to the problem of. selling goods to 
people. The actual sale is usually made on 
the package designer’s drawing board, 
long before the first toothpaste tube is 
stuffed or the first can of cocoa is being 
imprinted. 

A master in the field of packaging de- 
sign is Charles S. Dean. The early sum- 
mer issue of Marquardt & Company’s 
well-known publication, “Design and Pa- 
per’, spotlighted the work of Mr. Dean. 


Here are two fine examples of colorful and interesting package 
design. The first was executed by Dean for George de Met & 
Brothers, as a complete ensemble of matches, linen, dishes and 
menu. The lower was created for the same organization to stimu- 


late sales of candy, during World War II. 
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Sheets and Pillow Case package. 
Designed for Taylor Pinkham & Co., 
by Charles Dean. 


In his interview with this outstanding industrial artist, 
P. K. Thomajan, editor of “Design and Paper’, analysed 
Dean’s working methods, disclosing that a package de- 
signer must be a skilled draftsman, an artist of the first 
water, and thoroughly familiar with the wants and needs 
of human beings in a specific portion of the globe. As 
Dean is representative of the skilled package designer, 
we herewith quote Mr. Thomajan’s notes on the man: 
« A complete artisan in the field of industrial de- 
sign, Charles C. S. Dean of New York, renders 
a personalized service to clients that is visible in 
the individual character of his creative output. 
Dean merges good design with sound merchan- 
dising principles . . . likes to work out entire 
projects in the terms of a comprehensive pivotal 
mouf, which incorporates essential visual and psy- 
chological elements. Then, out of this, he evolves 
designs with a finely coordinated precision. 


The artist-craftsman conceives projects as one 
unified design that acts as an overall symbol, 
whose component parts can be distributed in a 
variety of interesting ways and still retain the ear- 
marks of the basic image . . . thus refreshing con- 
tinuity is introduced in every phase of his designs. 
Every design must be developed to suit a specific 


need ... he shuns shortcuts via formulas that for- 
feit opportunities for developing quality and orig- 
inality. 


“We have used DESIGN for years in 
find it inspiring.” 
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Dean approaches assignments with a highly sen- 
sitized ingenuity . . works with a well-orches- 
trated sense of values that improvises harmonious 
touches at every turn... he knows how to manip- 
ulate effects to fit the eye, to fit the hand, to fit 
a situation. His is a conscientious craftsmanship 
that scales patterns through a score of gradations 
until he hits upon the simultaneous form-function 


ideal. 
This meticulous designer views trial sketches 
from every conceivable angle . . . in changing 


lights and moods. He probes deep into the design 
potential of a product until the final design ex- 
presses all the qualities necessary to fulfill its | 
rightful purpose. Dean views separate sections as 
abstract units... units must phrase and scan... 
form magnetic kinships and assume positions ac- 
cording to their respective importance. He likes to 
break up formal formats and static concepts. He 
is all for creating dissonance in rhythmic units 

achieving dynamic unities through extreme 
contrasts. At all times he uses devices sparingly 
and keeps effects in character. There must be fin- 
ality in the way the exterior of a package declares 
the quality of its contents. » 


Now, let us assume that a certain percentage of our 
readers (vou?) have undergone art training and decided 
to investigate the field of package design as a career. 
Where, you want to know, would I start? The answer: 
in association with an established designer. Just as the 
industrial products field has its Raymond Loewys, the 
package field has its Deans, its Robert Sidney Dickens 
Associates, and Lippincott & Margulies, among others. 
Phone directories in the larger cities will disclose pages 
of these people, usually listed under “industrial design” 
and in most cases coupled with the addendum, “& Asso- 
ciates.”’ That’s you—or at least, it can be, after a period 
of apprenticeship. Many designers also get started by 
working with the advertising art sections of department 
stores, agencies, and publications. One acquaintance of 
the author broke into the field by creating dummy package 
representations in color and submitting them to advertising 
agencies. The sketches were submitted, rendered in full 
color (and with a number of pen and ink roughs) to 
show how they might possibly lend themselves to clever 
advertising copy. He submitted to smaller agencies, as 
the large ones usually had their own designers on tap. 
Of course, he was careful to make “visuals” of prod- 
ucts the agency represented. This information may _ be 
gleaned from the valuable book known as the Standard 
Advertising Register, which lists the products handled 
by all accredited ad-agencies in America, and is constantly 
brought up to date. Your library may have a copy; all 
agencies do. (please turn to page 22) 


both our Junior and Senior High Schools and 


Alice B. Steward, Art Director 


Haverford Township Schools, Pa. 
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Foreign packages usually require re-designing 
in order to meet competition in the American 
market. 

Dean’s services were engaged by Van Houten’s, 
famed originators of cocoa in 1828, to plan ap- 
pealing packages for two of their best sellers— 

Van Houten’s Instant Cocoa and Van Houten’s 
Chocolate Syruj—merchandised as two individ- 
ual products. Dean presented many designs, PHOTOS, THESE PAGES, ARRANGED THROUGH 

MARQUARDT & COMPANY OF NEW YORK CITY 
each with varying virtues, before the final ones 
were selected and these have met with nation- 
wide acceptance. Here is a refreshing balance 
of design and tonal values . .. colors used be- 


ing a delicate cocoa tint and dark chocolate 


brown. The steaming cup of cocoa with repeat 


trademark around the rim accents this cocoa’s 


distinctive personality. 
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-MASTER SKETCHING 


DESIGN’S STAFF FIELD-TESTS 
A NEW ALL-PURPOSE ART TOOL 


HE need for a simple, portable drawing kit has been 

felt by any artist who has tramped over the countryside 
or city, lugging along a box of pencils, charcoal stubs, rags, 
erasers and inks. By the time this equipment is unpacked 
and readied for use, the light has changed, the model dis- 
appeared or the set up has become altered. And if you are in 
a bus or train, complicated equipment becomes awkward to 
use. The ideal solution, of course, would be a single, self- 
sufficient drawing tool, capable of rendering various effects 
without excessive movement upon the part of the artist. This, 
ostensibly, is the function of Cushman & Denison’s Flo- 
master Fountnbrush. The staff of DESIGN conducted a 
series of experiments with the Flo-master to determine its 
capabilities. The results of the field tests are offered for the 
information of our readers. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE FLO-MASTER 


The tool is about the size of a large fountain pen and re- 
sembles it in appearance. It has a clip for fastening to the 
pocket. The mechanism consists primarily of an automatic 
valve which regulates the flow of a special-type ink. (This 
ink, by the way, is waterproof, and can be used for drawing 
on fabrics, silk or similar materials.) Several sized and 
shaped felt nibs are available, to be inserted into the nose of 
the instrument. These serve as the brush or point, and their 
various dimensions permit effects of varying technique. The 
+1 nib, for example, permits a fine, penlike line, whereas 
the #12 is broad and heavy. An ample supply of ink is con- 
tained in the barrel. The point end is unscrewed from the 
barrel for filling. One filling will last for a considerable 
time. We drew three thousand 6-inch strokes on smooth 
paper without emptying the reservoir. A rougher textured 
stock will consume more ink by absorption, but this inherent 
lasting ability of the supply is much to be desired in field 
work. 


FASHION SKETCHES: by Albert G. Heimrod. The Flo- 
master creates dry brush effects by light use. Excess ink 
may be removed from the nib or point with scrap paper or 
a rag, to create gray tones. Above sketch done on me 
dium weight paper with a broad nib. The line drawing was 
rendered on sketch paper with a fine nib that was fully 
saturated. 


PRELIMINARY SKETCH FOR MAGAZINE ILLUSTRA- 
TION: by L. R. Gustavson, used in a recent Saturday Eve- 
ning Post story. Gray tone paper was used and colored wash 
later added to the Flo-master sketch. A heavy, #11 nib was 
employed. 
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THE SPECIAL INK 


As noted above, the ink is waterproof, transparent and in- 
stant drying. These factors make it ideal for all-purpose use, 
but a word of caution is necessary. The simple screwing 
action by which the barrel is separated from the cap for 
filling causes the ink to be readily accessible. Be careful, or 
it will pour out and stain your hands and clothing! The ink 
is extremely difficult to remove, although Cushman & Deni- 
son do put out a cleanser fluid which will do the job satis- 
factorily. Chemically, the ink is of oil base with analine dyes. 
Besides the standard black ink, seven other colors are avail- 
able. These are: purple, red, blue, yellow, brown, orange, and 
green. These inks come in transparent or opaque types. The 
latter, is excellent for stockroom marking use and will write 
on virtually any surface. 


(Continued on next page) 


CAT’S HEAD: by Doris E. Ottinger. Miss Ottinger first discovered 
the versatility of the Flo-master in her job as advertising manager 
at a Florida department store. It made excellent newspaper ad 
“heads” when quickly penned on bristol board, thus saving the 
staff artist needless work. She has successfully combined Fountnbrush 
ink with watercolor and finds the resultant work resembles high 
grade etchings. 


CITY DOCKS: by Lucille Hobbie. Rendered on ordinary sketching 
paper with #11 (rounded) nib. Miss Hobbie, a watercolorist from 
New Jersey uses the instrument for preliminary work before making 
a final painting. It acts as her camera. 
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WHO CAN USE THE FLO-MASTER? 


FASHION ARTISTS: Here is the proper tool for your 
business, where portability is a necessity. Will not leak when 
screwed securely shut, needs no filling for long periods, and 
fits into pocket or purse. The black and white or dry brush 
techniques that are desirable in fashion sketching are readily 
obtained by varying the pressure while working and by alter- 
nating the nibs as desired. It is recommended that two or 
even three Flo-masters be carried if different effects are de- 
sired under candid or cramped conditions. This permits rapid 
sketching without the necessity of removing and exchanging 


tips. 


TREESCAPE: by Doris Ottinger. The origi- 
nal is 10”x12”, made on heavy drawing 
board with a soft, rough finish. The artist 
prefers a paper with a little “tooth” for 
sketching. While blackest ink results come 
with use on slick paper, softer effects are 
more readily obtained on coarser stock. 


ILLUSTRATORS AND ARTISTS: The Flo-master is 
a handy, supplementary tool whose small size will permit you 
to go into the most difficult “location” bearing nothing more 
than a pad of paper and this small instrument. It 1s well to 
point out that the Fountnbrush ink may be combined with 
watercolor, pen and ink or wash. Sketches made in the field 
may be used “as is,” or other media superimposed after- 
wards. Remember, however, this waterproof ink is difficult 
to remove and mistakes are more readily worked over than 
erased. 


EFFECTS OF WEATHER AND TEMPERATURE 


The Flo-master worked well under the extremes to which 
it was subjected. It was placed in a refrigerator for one 
hour, at a temperature well below that which freezes water 
(32° F). After the point was pressed down for a few sec- 
onds, the ink came through freely and was ready for use. 
Again, the tool was placed in an iron box, which had been 
heated to 212° F. and left there for “% hour securely sealed 
shut. (Because the ink is inflammable, it was considered 
inadvisable to place the fountnbrush directly in the oven. ) 
It was removed and it worked well at once. (Whether 
these extremes would have an ultimate after-effect on the 
art work or permanency of the ink cannot be determined 
at this time, of course. The manufacturer, however, cau- 
tions users not to leave art work in direct sunlight for 
lengthy periods, as this will cause fading over a period of 
time. ) 

On a rainy evening, the pen was used on an ordinary 
sketch pad. The paper was spotted by raindrops, but the 
Flo-master lines did not run, although certain lines and areas 
were of lighter intensity as a result of dilution with the rain- 
water. Most artists, however, will not perform under such 
conditions as above described. They will find the Flo- 
master a ready supplement to their standard equipment 
and a versatile instrument when other drawing materials 
are impractical or unavailable. ©@ 


BELOW: Some of the various stubs which are available in Flo-master pens. These allow a wide variety of effects from a basic kit which 
slips in one pocket. 
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how make your 


AN ANTIQUE-TYPE TOOL THAT PRODUCES EXQUISITE CALLIGRAPHY 


ARTICLE BY 


RALPH DOUGLASS 


Professor of Art, University of New Mexico 


ROM a quill the artist cuts a tool to his own require- 
ments, with which he can experiment freely in a 
medium of exciting texture. Goose quills have been 

a favorite calligraphic tool for centuries, and for the artistic 
penman represent a medium of superlative possibilities 
The famous illuminated manuscripts of antiquity depended 
on quill pens and brushes almost exclusively. While the 
penpoint is most familiar to us, a brush also produces the 
exquisite effects so prized among collectors and connois- 
seurs. Here are the steps by which you may prepare your 
own quills: 


1. Strip off feathers to provide a good handle. 

2. Cut off the end with a sharp knife and start the split. 

3. Extend the split as shown in illustration, with the 
handle of a brush, placing your thumb nail where 
you want it to stop. 

4. The split may spread at the end. To get rid of this 
spread, the nib is cut back to the indicated dotted line, 
leaving about ¥- to %-inch of the split—enough to 
reach the ink reservoir. 

5. Two cuts (a. and b.) form the nib, the latter being 
done with particular accuracy, so that a magnified 
cross section would have the appearance shown in 
hgure 6. The line ‘“‘c-d” must be perfectly straight. 

7. The last cut, shaping the chisel edge from the top 
side of the nib, is made with utmost precision on a 
glass slab. Sharp nibs may be finished on fine emery 
paper. 

8. The slant of the bevel varies according to the fineness 
of writing desired. 

9. A reservoir is made with a small piece of spring 
steel, such as half of a bobby pin bent into an S form 
and inserted into the quill, as illustrated. 


HOW TO WRITE WITH QUILL 


For writing, fill the reservoir with a medicine dropper. 
The drawing quill, similarly prepared, but with a more 
pointed appearance, may be dipped or stuffed with a small 
wad of cotton to hold the ink. To feed properly, whatever 
holds the ink must reach the end of the split. 

High quality goose quills may be obtained by writing to 
Lewis Glaser, Yankee Goose Farm, Box #123, New 
Haven, Conn. @ 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


© RALPH DOUGLASS 
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Modern Packaging DESIGN: 
(continued from page 16) 


The subject of packaging design was brought up on the 
floor of Congress, recently. It is interesting to read the 
remarks, in abridged form, made by one of the country’s 
leading industrial designers, Mr. Robert Sidney Dickens. 
Reproduced below, these words will answer many of the 
pertinent questions most often raised by those who are 
interested in taking to this field as a profession. 


Congressional Record 


ro Sates PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 81%" CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


Robert Sidney Dickens’ 
Story of P ackaging 


F all the links in the country’s vast merchandising 

chain, one alone stands as a sort of unsung hero. 
Unsung, perhaps, because it behaves in the fashion of a 
silent salesman. It is everywhere and yet no one 1s partic- 
ularly aware of its presence. Yet it continues in its own 
highly efficient if not dramatic way to help sell the food and 
goods which pour from the wheat fields, the orange groves, 
the dairy lands, and all the factories which make up the 
big industries of our Nation. This merchandising link 1s 
the common package which houses almost all the products 
manufactured. 

The package as it exists today—whether it contains 
toothpicks or toasters, meat or milk, cigarettes or candy, 
lipstick or lace panties—didn’t just happen. It resulted 
from the many years of research and effort of men who 
struggled to find ways to package the goods of a country 
whose unlimited production capacity demanded develop- 
ment of methods to merchandise its products with efficient 
alacrity. 

Today a substantial share of the sales steam moving any 
product lies in the pulling power of the package. Package 
designers keep their fingers riveted to the pulse of the 
American consumer to create the right combination of 
color, typography, and trademark adorning the package 
which will inject the added sell into any product offered 
the American public. 


for a long time the job of creating the design or exterior 
styling of the package fell to the fellow in the back room 
handy with a pencil. The art departments of advertising 
agencies gradually were called upon to create package de- 
signs for products they were selling. But the package de- 
signer of today was missing. His appearance sprang out 
of the still young profession of industrial design which 
began to attract attention in the thirties. Manufacturers 
at this time were searching new ways to put more sell into 
their products. The industrial designer had some answers 
and a new era of product design was under way. The in- 
dustrial designer’s job of styling the exterior appearance 
of the product gradually put new sales life in all products. 

The added “‘sell” put in consumer products by the indus- 
trial designer and the mounting keenness of modern com- 
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petition resulted in even greater einphasis on package de- 
sign and the dire need for specialists to fulfill this function, 

The industrial designer, possessed of a keen merchan- 
dising insight, soon realized the big selling importance of 
the package. As a result he began to direct a portion of 
his thinking to the package. A_ well-designed product 
demanded an equally well-designed package, he reasoned, 
and rightly so. 

With the added impact of the product designer’s think- 
ing on packaging, a new profession began to take form— 
that of the package-design consultant. 

As the package designer began to make himself heard 
in his own right, a whole new concept of the package de- 
veloped. It and streamlined selling and mass merchandis- 
ing began to wave its banner with revitalized fury. 

A whole new set of package prerequisites were developed 
by the designer who looked at package creation through 
a many-faceted merchandising microscope and not just 
from the standpoint of making the package pretty, as was 
done in early stages by the back-room artist. 

Before the package designer begins to create the mer- 
chandising designs for a new package, he must gather an 
abundance of information from the manufacturer. The 
needed information flows from the sales, advertising, legal, 
production, and purchasing departments, as well as from 
top management, which today is realizing more and more 
the need for playing a part in package development if 
production levels and sales positions are going to be main- 
tained or bettered. 


WHAT THE PACKAGE DESIGNER MUST KNOW 

The designer is concerned with a lot of questions. Some 
typical ones are: 

\What types of stores will sell the package? 

What classes of consumers will buy the package ? 

How much of the selling will rest on the package's 
shoulders ? 

At what distance must the package be identified ? 

How is the package shipped? 


What protective measures are required against tempera- 
ture, moisture, etc. ? 


In what form is the package received in the manufac- 
turing plant? 


What are the filling and labeling methods? 
What types of packaging machinery will be utilized? 
Is the package immediately destroyed in the home? 


Is the package used to store contents for the consumer 
until used up? 


Is the package designed for reuse? 
Where is the package stored in the home? 


Does the manufacturer have a well-established trade- 
mark ? 


Does existing packaging of the manufacturer have a 
standard color scheme or a long-established type face? 


What Government requirements exist as to size, labeling, 
etc.? 


With necessary information in hand, the designer has 
several key objectives in designing the package. The pack- 
age design must establish absolute product identity, dis- 
play well, reproduce in all types of advertising and promo- 


(please turn to page 26) 
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INDIAN BOW GUARDS ARE FUNCTIONAL AND DECORATIVE 


DAVID L. NEUMANN 


HE public has recently become familiar with Navajo 

Indian silver work, commonly set with turquoise. Un- 
fortunately, the examples of this work to which the public 
has ready access, are strictly commercial. The large ma- 
jority of Navajo silversmiths today are engaged in pro- 
ducing work for sale in the white man’s market and con- 
sequently it is designed to meet the requirements of the curio 
and jewelry trade. This is a very recent development, how- 
ever. Thirty years ago it had hardly begun. But the Navajo 
Indians have almost a century of experience in silver- 
smithing behind them. Without exception, the pieces pro- 
duced up to 1900 were made by Navayjos for their fellow 
tribesmen and were not for sale to white men. The art was, 
in the proper sense, a folk art. Limited tools kept the 
product within simple technical limits. Bracelets, belt orna- 


ments, necklaces, rings, bridle ornaments and ornaments 
for leather bow-guards formed the chief items. This note 
confines itself to the bow-guard. “Gato” is the Navajo 
word for bow-guard. 
Two techniques were employed in early Navajo silver- 
work ; one, hammering, or wrought work; the second, melt- 
ing the metal and running it into a mold cut in sandstone 
or a stone such as diatomaceous earth, or cast work. 
Persons familiar with archery are aware that a guard 
of some sort must be worn to protect the inside of the 
bowman’s wrist against the twang of the bow string. 
Among the Navajos, as among present day archers, this 
guard was usually made of leather, from three to four or 
five inches in length. The string struck the smooth leather 
of the inner surface, and the leather band presented an 


x! 


Originally designed as protection against a snapping bow-string, gatos may also be used as a costume jewelry accessory. 
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admirable opportunity for ornamentation on the outside or 
non-functional surface. 

We illustrate here three such silver ornaments which, for 
grace and rich simplicity, plead their own case. Illustrations 
1 and 3 are examples of mold cutting and casting and 
indicate a discerning eye for design and proportion. The 
silver, as it comes from the crude mold, is quite rough, the 
final surface being the result of careful and laborious filing. 
The backs of these pieces, which are attached to the leathers, 
still plainly show the coarse grain of the mold. 


No. 2 is an example of a gato of wrought technique, in 
which coins, commonly Mexican pesos, have been melted 
into an ingot, beaten out to a sheet and the design worked 
in by means of hand made steel dies, most commonly made 
from broken files, though any bit of steel was made to serve. 
The only further operation was the soldering on of copper 
loops behind, which, passed through holes in the leather, 
afforded a means of fastening the ornament to the leather 
guard. The turquoise mounts are set into simple bezels 
which have been soldered on, the piece is dressed with a 
hle and the gato is complete as shown. 


The creation of gatos is an art of sufficient simplicity to 
appeal to hobbyists and youngsters, yet affords the stimulus 
of a challenge to those who pride themselves on_ their 
restraint and skill. Archery clubs will be eager customers ; 
young ladies will find an ornamental gato, delicately 
wrought, furnishes a unique bracelet touch to their ward- 
robe. ©@ 


design your home by TEAMWORK: 
(continued from page 9) 


outdoor living. Because of the virility and extraordinary 
beauty of the particular landscape that surrounds this 
region, a number of architects have made a decided effort 
to leave the landscape precisely as it appeared before 
building. Intelligent landscaping has made many a modest 
home’s construction costs seem far above the actual ex- 
penditure. Thus, we have experiments with houses that do 
not disturb a brown stubble field and the grey oak tree 
that rises out of it. Instead of the usual garden, a can- 
tilevered porch or a series of balconies suffice. All areas 
of concentrated base planting are included within the 
structure itself. Sunken gardens in living areas, for in- 
stance, take care of the desire for creation of growing 
things without destroying the extraordinary beauty of the 
existing landscape. On the other hand, several of the 
architects believe that whole hills should be moved and 
redistributed in order to create the best possible exposures, 
orienting a house toward the south for the greatest amount 
of sun in outdoor living rooms. When budgets permit, this 
has been done! 


PRIVACY IS THE KEYNOTE OF BAY ARCHITECTURE 


Each house, regardless of its size and character, develops 
living areas that are fenced or hedged from its neighbors, 
creating a private world for its occupants. Each architect 


gs and practical ideas.” 


.. . A magazine like yours is what we need now... 


has managed to contribute design factors that give his work 
qualities of space, line and color indicative of his own scope 
and creative ability, completely apart from that of his 
colleagues. 


MINIMUM BUDGET HOMES 


Though numerous houses in the Exhibition fell within 
the $25,000 and up classification, (as is natural in any 
area) there were several fine examples of the very small 
house. One was built in 1948 for $4,000! (See cut of 
Hirschfield residence.) The principles of excellent propor- 
tion, livening surface treatment and careful handling of 
functional architectural detail are inherent in these low 
cost works. | 


Although the Hirshfield house, for example, is quite small 
in actual square foot floor area, its three rooms open into 
each other on the ‘‘open plan” basis and are so arranged with 
built in cupboards, closets and utilities, that the house not 
only seems larger, but in terms of utility, actually 7s, larger. 
The $4,000 price also included the plot of land, which is 
small, but, as it takes every advantage of a high site, the 
owner’s domain seems extended to the horizon! The low 
cost became possible when the architect (Henry Hill) 
capitalized on single wall construction, elimination of all but 
essentials and careful use of every inch of available floor 
space. 


Experimental design, as the illustrations here display, 
is an important keynote. The pioneer tradition of board 
and batten siding is developed, for instance, in the Green- 
wood House of Eldridge Spencer. Inside pine siding is 
laid in vertical and horizontal directions with the relief 
of shelves and detail in the Smith Home in Stockton by 
Wurster, Bernardi and Emmons. Varying ceiling levels, 
too, in this house, add to the feeling of space and circulation. 
Stockton has an extremely hot climate. Protection from 
the sun and heat, in the grove of trees where this house is 
situated, was a required prerequisite. Varying levels, as 
demonstrated by the David House designed by Gardner 
Dailey, are incorporated into a great many of the designs 
by Bay Region architects. Stepping up and down from 
room to room makes for planes of living without the dis- 
advantage of long covered areas of stairway. 


No one series of criteria is acceptable to any group of 
architects. The proportions of doors, windows, fixtures and 
wall surfaces may be of tremendous importance. They 
may be selected on an extremely large or small scale. The 
relationship between very low six foot ceilings in some 
areas with very high ceilings in others may be an important 
design factor. Surfaces,—stone walls, redwood walls, paint- 
ed plaster,—all within a single room, may be a deciding 
factor. Indeed, furnishings themselves, in a few cases, are 
designed or selected by the individual architect so as to 
give the greatest integrated quality to the whole. In con- 
nection with this, it cannot be stressed often enough, if 
the Bay Region Architecture and the Bay Region archi- 
tect have one thing in common, it is a tremendous regard 
for the individual wishes of the client. Each house, as 
created at the present time by this group of vigorous 


(please turn to page 28) 


combining inspiration, history 


Dorothy Kendall 
Supervisor, Camp Hill, Pa. 
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KOREAN JEWELRY CASE: The Symbolic 


designs are of wrought brass. Made in Seoul. 


_—— opulence of the Far East is evident in these hand 
made antique chests, which are from the collection of 
Ethel Traphagen, whose world-famous School of Design 
is located in New York City. 


This private collection is probably the largest to be found 
outside a museum, and each serves a functional purpose, 
housing a rich variety of costumes native to the country 
of origin. Some were owned by Khans, some by monks, 
others are from cathedrals and temples. Students at the 
school are afforded excellent research material in this 
manner, and such first hand training is one reason why 
Traphagen graduates are sought by the fashion design 


world. 


Many years ago, when Ethel Traphagen began her un- 
usual hobby, she combed the world for authentic examples, 
and her initial nucleus of chests comprised about two 
dozen. The Far East and Middle East cases are in the ma- 
jority, but there are also several fine examples of Shaker 
and Mexican work. 


Today’s fashion and industrial designers are turning their 
eyes more and more to the ancient past for inspiration in 
their work. The four chests shown on this page only serve 
to once again illustrate that good design is ageless. @ 


THREE CHESTS FROM THE COLLECTION 


1. KYOTO HOLY CHEST. Japanese decor in black lacquer. The 
three leaves of Aoi (Hollyhock) form the crest of the Tukugawa 
Family. 


2. LAMU CHEST. Solid teakwood construction, ornamented with 
brass nails and corners, and massive brass hasp and handles. 


3. ARABIAN CHEST. Also of teakwood, with copper handles and 
hasp. Padlock is of brass. 


the Ethel Traphagan Collection. 
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ecclesiastical SCULPTURE: 
(continued from page 8) 
But look at our churches today! Feel the lack of harmony 
and enthusiasm. We are apt to build in one of the accepted 
forms, but even when this form is Gothic, with its wealth 
of opportunity for sculpture, the architect completes the 
building without collaborating with the sculptor. We are 
satisfied with a few isolated statues and maybe a carved font 
or pulpit, but seem content to leave most of the niches empty. 
The elaborately carved Gothic pedestals and canopies are 
without the statues for which they were intended. Today, 
there is no reason for their existence. It is comparable to 
decorating the walls of our homes with empty picture frames. 


Sculpture has an important role to play in churches; it 
brings Biblical’characters and stories vividly before the peo- 
ple; it beautifies and sets apart our places of worship; it 
proclaims the strength of our faith and our belief that it 
should be surrounded by beauty. Sculpture is enduring; it 
outlasts even the buildings for which it was originally de- 
signed, and will tell future generations of our religious con- 
victions. “After me cometh a builder; tell him I, too, have 
known.” 

We have the resources of money and material and we 
have architects and sculptors fully competent to build great 
churches. What we seem to lack is the tremendous en- 
thusiasm for effort and accomplishment, a directing genius 
to coordinate all our possibilities, and faith that God will 
take our hearts and hands and set them on fire. We need 
such a revival to put the workmen building again to the 
Glory of God, with a spirit of consecration, proving that 
“In the work of their hands is their prayer.” ©@ 
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modern packaging DESIGN: 
(continued from page 22) 


tional material, provide pertinent information quickly to 
the consumer, stimulate impulse sales, help the sale of 
other products in the line. 


exhaustive consumer and retailer surveys are often con-— 
ducted by the designer to determine the importance of each 
of the various factors that will be reflected in the package 
design. Such factors include color, illustration, and trade- 
mark. Paired comparison tests are often made of two com- 
pleted designs for consumer reaction. The large expendi- 
ture required for mass packaging of mass-produced goods 
makes it vitally important that guesswork be eliminated as 
completely as possible from the projection of a new pack- 
age design. Once a new design is completed and ready 
to go into production in the various packaging processing 
plants, large investment is made by the manufacturer in 
the various types of packaging materials that will contain 
his products. And more important, the new package must 
do the complete job of selling expected of it. If it falls 
short, the company’s sales will soon reflect this merchan- 
dising deficiency. The package-design profession undoubt- 
edly will expand in coming years as more educational 
institutions provide professional training of more appren- 
tice designers. The growth of this profession also should 
be stimulated by industry's growing alertness to the pack- 
age’s place in modern-day selling. ©@ 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1933 AND JULY 2, 1946. 


Of Design published monthly except July, August and September at 
Columbus, Ohio, for October, 1950. 
State of Ohio, County of Franklin, ss. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and County afore- 
said, personally appeared Gerry A. Turner, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of the Design, and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date showing in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended 
by the Act of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 1946, (section 537, Postal 
Laws and Regulations), to-wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor and 
business managers are: Publisher, Design Publishng Co., Inc., 
Columbus, Ohio. Editor, Gerry A. Turner, Columbus, Ohio. Busi- 
ness Manager, Gerry A. Turner, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Columbus, Ohio; Felix Payant, Woodstock, N. Y.; J. Paul McNamara, 
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coln Tower, Columbus, Ohio, and Hughes Miller, American Educa- 
tion Press, Columbus, Ohio. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, 80 
state.) None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any other judiciary rela- 
tion, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that’ the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than asso stated by him. 


(Signed) Gerry A. Turner, 
Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 10th day of Sept., 1950. 
WINIFRED SIMCOX. 
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NO. 1 IN A SERIES OF ARTICLES DEVOTED TO SCHOOLS OF ART, RECOMMENDED BY DESIGN FOR POSSESSING HIGHEST STANDARDS 


The questions seemed innocent; the answers were forthright .. . 


SAD majority of schools teaching fine and applied 

art today are outright money-making propositions. 

The staffs possess no greater qualification to teach 
serious art than a certain degree of adequate drawing 
ability coupled with clever, and high powered promotion. 
Consequently, the student may continue, regardless of his 
ability (or lack) for as long a period as he can pay the 
fees charged. The new classes organized by Anna Meltzer 
do not fall into this category. 

First of all, Anna Meltzer is an accomplished, success- 
ful portrait artist. She has no need for the token dollar-a- 
day or less in fees charged her students. Mrs. Meltzer, 
who has received $5,000 for a single portrait, happens to 
be married to a gentleman who heads a world-famous pho- 
tographic school. And second, her paintings hang in gal- 
leries and private collections throughout the art world. 

Anna Meltzer is a sound business woman. Trust no 
other type of school director, for when resources are low, 
quality and standards are also low. She is also, and not 
incidentally, a patient, capable teacher. The Meltzer School 
student studies directly with the woman in question; there 
are no subordinates of lesser stature to take over the teach- 
ing duties. | 

Student enrollment is limited to twenty-five at any one 
time. Although the standards are high for acceptance, this 
does not mean that the courses are restricted only to ad- 
vanced professionals. The amateur is welcome with the 
proviso that he be sincerely interested and clearly under- 
stand that his retention is based upon willingness to be 
taught and definite signs of improvement in.his work as 
lime goes on. 

DESIGN’s editor interviewed Mrs. Meltzer, asking os- 
tensibly innocent questions. The answers are _ illuminat- 
ing. These were the questions and her replies: 


ON WHAT BASIS ARE STUDENTS ACCEPTED? \Vhen a student applies 
we know he or she wants to study art, so, believe it or 
not, I look for good character first and congeniality next. 
[ask that he accept my way of teaching, not, however, my 
Way of painting. Each person must paint his own way.” 


ANNA MELTZER SCHOOL ART 


WHAT DO YOU THINK OF ART TEACHING AT COLLEGES AND SIMILAR EDU- 
CATIONAL SCHOOLS IN THIS COUNTRY TODAY? | object to any school 


of thought, whether academism, modernism or any other 
ism. I think college art tends to talk “down” and the spe- 
cialized art school to “talk up” to students. The college art 
major, consequently apologizes for not having studied at 
an art school, and the high school student thinks he knows 
more than the seasoned artist. | recommend that all public 
school and college level art be taught by professional art- 
ists, not merely by educational teachers who are given 
blanket assignments. I also think these art-teaching pro- 
fessionals should not be required to have teaching degrees. 


CAN A PERSON BECOME A WORTHWHILE ARTIST BY STUDY? An intelli- 
gent person can become a somewhat competent artist by 
hard work, but I’d never promise to make him a fine artist. 
Artists are born, not made—and born artists can be arrested 
in their development by inadequate or improper handling. 


WHAT DO YOU THINK OF PAINTING FOR MONEY? (ne should never 
follow an artistic pursuit simply for money. It seems to me 
that there can be little personal growth or achievement 
when that is the only object. It involves too many com- 
promises. 


SHOULD AN ARTIST WORK WHEN HE FEELS LIKE IT OR RETAIN REGULAR 
Hours? An artist cannot have regular hours. While a ten- 


hour day may prove too short at a particular time, a three- 
hour day may prove much too long on another, Painting 
can't be done mechanically. It is creative. 


On the basis of this information, and after examination 
of the reputation and abilities of this artist, DESIGN re- 
commends the Anna I. Meltzer School of Art to its more 
gifted readers. @ 


The amateur is welcome with a proviso . . . 
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Abstract Design for Lamps 


HE interesting objects shown below 

are household lamps of an advanced 
design, intended to produce the subdued 
lighting required while viewing television. 
(Oculists recommend a light source of at 
least forty watts to be placed within ten 
feet of the TV receiver to offset the direct 
illumination of the tube.) These lamps 
were developed by Haeger Potteries and 
eliminate the need for lampshades, con- 
taining the bulb within their body. They 
are available in several glazed finishes of 
varying colors. The low shell (#5400) 
shown at left, is 634” high, and the up- 
right shell (£5399) is 9” high. Your local 
store should carry them. ©@ 


design your home by TEAMWORK: 
(continued from page 24) 


young men, is created in direct cooperation with the spe- 
cific needs of the family unit. A family without children, 
for instance, would perhaps require specific areas for en- 
tertaining, lesser areas for private relaxation, only a single 
outdoor living area. If there are a number of children in 
the family unit, separate outdoor living areas from bed- 
rooms and living sections are, of course, most desirable. 


ADVANCED DESIGN FOR APARTMENT HOUSES 


It is important to note that tremendous strides are being 
made in the city itself. The apartment illustrated by John 


P. Kelly is a most interesting example. Twelve units in 


this apartment are established on staggered floor levels 
with an open tread stairwell rising between the individual 
unit blocks. Thus, there is no possibility of sound pene- 
trating through the walls from one apartment to another. 
Actually, no two neighboring apartments are on the same 
level! The same forthright use of wood, and delicate de- 
tail that characterizes large and small houses in the area, 
is a part of good apartment-house design here. 


NOTEWORTHY BUILDER—BUILT HOMES 


A few rather dramatic experiments have been carried 
on, notably excellent work on the part of several firms in 
the remodeling of existing builder-built homes. The hills 
of Marin County, the Peninsula and Berkeley are dotted 
with excellent square shingled homes, builder-built as 
summer residences by city dwellers in the early years of 
the century. These houses have been given added fenestra- 
tion, more open planning, and built-in storage areas to add 
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to the functional designing that was a part of the original 
architectural concept. All too often, the contemporary 
architect is not content to remodel earlier works. However, 
it is notable that in the San Francisco Bay Region these 
early builder-built homes are excellent enough to warrant 
their attention. 


It is hoped that another fifty years will show development 
comparable to the tremendous strides made in the fifty 
years that represent the history of architect designed houses 
in San Francisco. The architecture of this Pacific Region 
would seem to have grown out of the climate, site and a 
tradition that is based on the work of such illustrious early 
architects as Coxhead, Greene and Green, Hayes, Howard, 
Maybeck, Morgan, Mulgardt, Polk, Porter, Worcester, 
and Schweinfurth, to mention only a few of the names of 
those who created their works in the years between 1890 
and 1930. These men, each in his own way, adapted the 
same working materials and European traditions, espe- 
cially those of the early northern European designs, and 
ot the later international styles in steel that were to sweep 
Europe in the 1920’s. These early men built, on this heri- 
tage, a series of kinds of houses, most of them using red- 
wood shingles, peaked roofs, wide window areas opening 
on to outdoor living sections, utilizing the traditional hill- 
side sites in much the same way that the architect does 
today. They laid the groundwork that was to be part of 
the unconscious heritage of those men who were to come 
later. 


The contribution of Frank Lloyd Wright 1s, of course, 
not to be ignored. Certainly the effect of the clear, clean 
line of the white concrete and steel dwelling is to be felt in 
similar lines worked out in wood by the younger men. 

That there is a Bay Region style (as suggested by nu- 
merous critics in the field of domestic architecture ) seems 
questionable. Certain materials, notably wood, are used 
il preference to stone, concrete and steel, true enough, but 
the differences between any two architects’ use of the same 
materials is so tremendous that there seems hardly a line 
of reference between them. Redwood, is, of course, a most 
popular and plentiful material in California, and is laid both 
on long horizontal strips and vertical board and _ battens 
on exteriors. It may be treated similarly inside or cast in 
wide plywood veneer sheets for wall panelling. In a climate 
that tends to be warm but seldom hot, with cool evenings 
and cold nights, wide areas of glass are evident. Concrete 
floors with radiant heating are combined with slabs of 
stone in some cases, and with wood floors in specific 
rcoms for variation in texture, color and surface quality. 


. BUT THESE ARE TOMORROW'S SLUMS 


It is unfortunately true that the tremendous percentage 
of houses visible to the thousands of visitors to the Bay 
Region each year are tie latest jerrybuilt Row houses and 
speculative developments that offer no indication of the 
creative development of regional architecture. It is difh- 
cult to realize that such a small percentage of the many 
homes built here each year have any pretense to good de- 
sign in any sense. Encouraging, however, is the fact that 
li One or two cases, architects of the first order have been 
employed to create designs that might be mass produced 
at relatively low cost by the merchant builder. This 1s 
signally a step in the right direction. If such good works 
continue, there is some possibility that in the future, whole 
landscapes may include, rather than be mutilated by, the 
architecture that is a part of them. © 
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AN HONEST CRITIQUE OF SELECTED ART BOOKS 
RECOMMENDED BY 


EBook Oditor 


ALL BOOKS LISTED MAY BE ORDERED THROUCH “DESIGN.” 


Send check, with title of book and publisher, to: 
‘Book Editor,’ DESIGN Magazine, 337 South High 
St., Columbus, Ohio. Always include date of review. 


HOW TO DRAW THE HUMAN FIGURE by Arthur Black 
Whittlesey House $4.50 
A course in simplified, anatomical drawing intended for 
laymen and students. Theorizing 1s held to minimum and 
there are 160 line drawings in gradual progression of com- 
plexity. Black subscribes to the technique of sketching 
everywhere—in the bus, on the street. His book 1s to arm 
the beginner with basic knowledge so that, by actual prac- 
tice, he may capture much from a fleeting glimpse. 169 


pages. 


SHAKER FURNITURE by Edward & Faith Andrews 
Dover Publications $6.00 

A careful study and analysis of Shaker craftsmanship, 
with many photographic illustrations. Both the artistic 
and historic background of this American folk designing 
technique is presented. A book for antiquarians, collectors 
and furniture designers, now reduced in price from its 
original $10.00 listing. Among its content matter: beds, 
clocks, bookcases, chairs, doors, tables, spinning wheels, 
benches, etc. 126 pages. 


PROJECTION DRAWING FOR ARCHITECTS by William W. Turner 
Ronald Press $3.00 

A text for architectural students who desire a stream- 
lined understanding of projection drawing technique. 
Covers drafting equipment use, lettering exercises, aux- 
liary views, solution of basic problems in three dimensional 
and plane problems of architecture, pictorial drawing, etc. 
The copy is terse, brief and self-teaching. 140 pages with 
sketches and plans. 


LETTERING (History & Technique) by Alexander Nesbitt 
Prentice-Hall Pub. Co. $6.00 


Recommended for commercial artists, layout specialists 
and those concerned with advertising art. The history and 
origins of the letters of the alphabet are traced and then a 
hundred pages of illustrations show the various styles and 
type taces. A complete course in poster design and lettering 
is also included. Many “how-to-do-it” illustrations of un- 
usual clarity. 


EXPERIENCING AMERICAN PICTURES by Ralph M. Pearson 
Harper & Bros. $3.75 

A member of DESIGN’s editorial board produces a 
comprehensive book which critically appraises the fine and 
commercial art on today’s market. Pearson argues it Is 
not enough to accept pictures as “great” merely because 
of name value; every art-concious individual should ac- 
cept the challenge of “why” pictures are great or poor. 
The author writes for those willing to open their minds 
to new experiences. From the cartoons of Peter Arno, 
through comic strips to tine art is a long, hazardous jump, 
but Ralph Pearson does it and lands with both feet on 
solid ground. 232 pages, many illustrations, some in full 
color. 


HOW TO DRAW THE DOG by Diana Thorne 
Watson-Guptill $4.00 

A technical and easy-to-grasp treatise on animal anato- 
my. Among the media discussed and illustrated: pen & 
ink, wash, dry brush, engraving. One of the relatively rare 
texts on the subject of dogs, for those who are animal 
lovers, cartoonists or serious artists. 


@ YOUR FAVORITE SKETCH © 
Will Make a Christmas Card Which Accents Your Identity. 
Sample and Prices on Request by Postal Card. Write to: 


Dept. D-1, CHARTRES HOUSE, 305 Chartres St. 
NEW ORLEANS 16 LOUISIANA 


_ the School for Art Studies 


250 West 90th St., N. Y. 24 SC. 4-9518 


MAURICE GLICKMAN, Director 
ALL FINE ARTS AND COMMERCIAL ARTS COURSES 
Write for Catalog 


GENUINE GOOSE QUILLS 


Smooth, highly-flexible, ranging from hair-line deli- 
cacy to bold, strong accents. Excellent for pen and 
ink drawings, advertising art, ornamental penman- 
ship. In each parcel we enclose HOW TO CUT A 
QUILL by Ralph Douglass, artist, calligranphist, author 
of ‘’Calligraphic Lettering.’ 15 Quills for $1.09. 


YANKEE GOOSE FARM (House F) 
30x 123 New Haven, Conn. 


“We feel your magazine will mean a lot in our school work.” e 


Clare Falke, Principal 
Linwood School, Kansas City 
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A simple, straightforward explanation of 
The How’s and Why’s of Modern Art 


ERE is an outstanding contribution to the 

history and meaning of art... a splen- 
didly illustrated book that shows the develop- 
ment of European and American painting dur- 
ing the 19th and 20th centuries. With the aid of 
over 200 illustrations and six beautiful four- 
color reproductions, this book analyzes the 
various types of expression, and points out 
how such styles as cubism and surrealism came 
about. The interesting, behind-the-scenes stories 
about Renoir, Degas, Cezanne, Picasso, and 
other first-rate artists will help you understand 
why these men painted as they did, and how 
they did it. Just Published 


MODERN ART IN THE MAKING 


By Bernard Meyers 
Guest Professor of Art History, 
U. of Texas 
457 pages, 224 illustrations, 
7 x 10, $7.00 
Written in simple, easy to under- 
stand language, this book relates 


BIRNARD MYERS 


A FEW OF THE 22 
INTERESTING CHAPTERS 
@ The French Revo- 

lution: A Break 

With the Past 


© The English Con- painting to the music, history, 
+; ibution and politics of modern times. It 
© Frem Manet to Im- includes a unique discussion of 
a the divorce of the artist from 
@ Cezanne and Post- his public, and the possibility of 
Impressionism widening the public interest in 
@ The Neo-Impres- art. The factors which determined 
oo Seurat and the change from Neo-Classicism 
to contemporary painting are 
© Toward the Ab- pointed out ... in short, it takes 
stract: Matisse and you. step-by-step through the 


Fauve work and the times of every im- 


* Escape into the portant artist from Goya to 
Mind: Dada, Sur- Delacroix, to Matisse and Cha- 
realism, and Neo- gall and shows you how 
Romanticism modern art grew directly out of 

earlier schools of paintings. 


Order from 


DESIGN MAGAZINE, 337 South High Street, Columbus 15, Ohio 


IN YOUR FORTHCOMING DESIGN--- 


RAPID SKETCHING AT THE BALLET: On-the-spot sketching by artists who 
illustrate the dance and opera events at the Ballet Russe and Metro- 
politan Opera House. How this work is done for newspapers and 
magazines. 


GLASS AND SILVER CRAFTS OF FINLAND: The exquisitely functional! 
wares of Scandinavia. 


MINIATURE ANTIQUE FURNITURE: An unusual classroom project that 
you can duplicate with your own students or as a personal hobby. 
How-to-do-it. 


ORGANIZED DESIGN IN PAINTING: Ralph Pearson illustrates the good 
and poor in well-known art works, with the reasons for his selections. 


AMAZART—A NEW PAINTING MEDIUM: Helpful hints on preparing holi- 
day gifts with a versatile tube of paint that is its own brush. 
AMERICAN INDIAN ART: Magnificent work of the Navaho, Hopi, and 
Canadian tribes, which lends itself to present-day industrial uses. 
Textiles, weaving, painting and pottery. 


SIMULATED PRECIOUS GEM CREATIONS: Working with relatively inex- 
pensive materials, you can create your own jewelry. These stones 
have become the rage in Paris. 


AN AUTOPSY ON CASEIN coLtors: The laboratory technician’s analysis 
of paint that is like oil, watercolor and tempera, possessing the best 
characteristics of each. How to change it from one media to another, 
and how to use it most effectively. 


in forthcoming issues of DESIGN. 


Plus many other features... 


©MCML 


By JOHN JV. NEWMAN 


Mr. Newman is one of the country’s outstanding authorities 
on painting techniques and art materials. Readers are invited 
to present their problems to this column. Write: John J. 
Newman, 333 W. 26th St., N. Y. 1, N. Y. 


Miss G. F. of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CAN RENDINK BE USED FOR CALLIGRAPHY? 


@ Yes. Rendink is a paste form of Chinese ink. This ink 
is capable of producing all degrees of grays to an intense 
black and is most suitable for calligraphy. One of cal- 
ligraphy’s charms aside from its characteristic beauty is its 
variety of grays and blacks. 


Mr. S. E., Pittsfield, Mass.: 
SHOULD CASEIN BE USED IN HEAVY IMPASTOS? 


@ Care should be taken to build up the impasto with succes- 
sive layers of paint. Avoid the direct one-stroke impasto. 


Mr. J. H. S., New York City: 


WERE THE FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS THE FIRST GROUP TO PAINT 
OUTDOORS? 

@ I don’t think so. The Barbizon boys painted outdoors as 
a group. An Italian, Francesco Guardi, 1712-93, was an 
outdoor sketcher. The Englishman J.M.W. Turner, 1775- 
1851, painted out of doors, and I am sure these men had 
fellow painters who, at one time or another, went sketching 
with them. Turner is considered an impressionist by some 
erudite critics. 


Mr. H. P. of New York City wants to know: 


I HAVE A PAINTING APPROXIMATELY SIX YEARS OLD. ABOUT A 
YEAR AGO IT BEGAN TO FLAKE OFF IN ONE SECTION. WHAT IS 
CAUSE OF THIS? 

@ Today most paintings are hung in places where, during 
a 24 hour period, there are considerable changes in tem- 
perature accompanied by great variations in humidity. The 
continuous expansion and contraction resulting from the 
above mentioned conditions are a great strain on the paint 
film. 


Mr. J. S. of Auburn, N. Y.: 


IN AN ENGLISH MURDER MYSTERY I READ THERE IS MENTIONED 
A PORTRAIT DONE—BISHOP’S HALF LENGTH. WHAT IS A BISHOP’S 
HALF LENGTH? 

@ Being a devout reader of English murder mysteries my- 
self and wishing to keep the clues flowing smoothly, here is 
a list of names of sizes used in England: 24’’x20’—head 
side: 36”x28”—Kit Cat; length; 50x40” 
—Y, length; 12 length; 88”x52”—small 
whole length; 94’x58”—whole length; 106”x70”—Bishop’s 


whole length; why?—maybe it’s convenient. 


“I especially enjoyed the last number of DESIGN. I always enjoy reading the maga- 


” 
zine. 
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Ivah Green * 
State Teachers College, Minn. 
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the @merican Crayon company 


new york 


There is more stimulation to creative activities 
through using proven PRANG and OLD FAITHFUL 
PRODUCTS. Be sure to Specify ““PRANG” for 
all your requirements in school art materials. 
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“must” for artists 
and art students 


FLO-MASTER- 
the pen that writes like a Brush 


B® Think of using a “brush” with a controlled flow of 
ink whose chisel-point felt nib* produces tones varying 
from the lightest tint to the deepest shade - and lines 
from a hair’s breadth to a quarter-inch stroke! 


Is it any wonder that artists in both the fine art and 
commercial fields are so enthusiastic about this new, 
versatile art tool which permits an unlimited variation in 
techniques! Art teachers have found it ideal for class- 
room and “location” studies. Actually, the Flo-master 

is a whole artist’s kit in one compact pocket-size unit. 


Use it for sketching, illustrating, designing, lettering, 
cartoons, layouts. Instant-drying inks available in eight 
brilliant colors, including black. On sale at art supply 
and stationery stores - or write for descriptive folder to 
Cushman and Denison Mfg. Co., A-135 West 23rd 
Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


* Other nibs come in a variety of shapes 
and sizes. 


Pocket-size FLO-MASTER — a precision instrument, 
made of aluminum, feather-light — beautifully styled — 
satin finish. Automatic valve controls ink flow — $3.00** 


**slightly higher in West and Canada 


HOUSE OF 
SEVEN GABLES 


PAUL REVERE'S 
HOUSE 


WELLFLEET MASS 


The sketches shown are from ‘Jubilee Salute’ 
a series drawn by James F. Murray for the 
“Boston Post’, of which he is a staff artist. 


“It makes the artist independent of his implement’’— 
GUSTAVSON 


“Different textural effects can be obtained with a single 
stroke’’—OTTINGER 


“Sketching without a single dipping of the brush’— 
SPRAGUE 


“| like the convenience of doing a complete sketch right 
on the spot’’— MURRAY 


“The Flo-master is most unusual for quick sketches and 
notes. It has the ability to catch all types of fabrics and 
textures with ease, because of the controlled flow of ink’’— 

HEIMROD 


“Flo-master’s controlled flow of ink makes it a swell 
sketching tool and | particularly love the ease with 
which I can get quick contrasts. No stewing about 
smearing either, since the ink dries instantly’— 
HOBBIE 
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